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state farms, each specializing in some one commodity. These were
designed to meet demonstration and experimental needs, as well as to
supply certain essential commodities. By the spring of 1932, some 11
per cent of the total land sown was included in such farms.

The peasants were also encouraged to unite and form collective
farms. For such farms the state furnished expert advisers, provided
farm machinery, and established tractor stations. The collective farms
expanded so rapidly that they included 69 per cent of the total area
sown in the spring of 1932.

State and collective farms involve large-scale agriculture, and are
better suited to conditions in the Black Earth region and the steppe
than to those in the forest belts. They have tended to specialize in
grains, industrial crops and livestock. In these phases they have been
successful in that they have caused both the acreage and the produc-
tion for the nation as a whole to rise above the 1913 figures, and have
resulted in a higher production per acre than the individual holdings
did. Howrever, they have also given rise to at least one major problem.
Under the old system, each peasant family produced its own food and
tried to produce some surplus for sale. On the state and collective
farms the peasants produce one or a few commodities and must secure
a portion of their food from elsewhere. This has resulted in an increase
in the production of grains and industrial crops, but a decrease in the
production of vegetables and other crops upon which the peasants
depend for food.

It may seem odd that the Russian people suffer because of small
farm holdings and frequently a limited food supply when the density
of population is so much less than that in most other European coun-
tries. Such conditions are the result of both physical and human forces.
Cold, aridity and poor soil render wide areas unsuitable for cultivation.
Irrigation, drainage and fertilization may reclaim a portion of them,
but much will be forever useless. The lack of transportation also pre-
vents much land from being used. However, improvements in trans-
portation facilities may be expected eventually to render such areas
usable; but, in spite of all the improvements that man can make in
increasing the production on old lands or bringing new ones into use,
it is doubtful whether there will be any material increase in the amount
of agricultural products available for export. Instead, the rapidly
increasing population and the rising standard of living may cause
Russian exports to decline and eventually disappear, and it is not at
all impossible that Russia may eventually become a food-importing
nation.